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until the revival in the twelfth century. With
the general awakening which began in Italy
and spread over Europe, came a revival of
sculpture, as of all other arts. The stiff,
conventional figures of the Middle Ages were
invigorated by the spirit of activity which
marked the new movement. This revival of
sculpture began with Nicola Pisano, who was
born at Pisa about 1206 and whose work is
preserved in the pulpits which he carved at
Pisa and Siena.

He was followed by his son Giovanni
Pisano (died 1320), whose great work is the
allegorical group in the Campo Santo of
Pisa; but both of these sculptors worked
on classic lines. Jaeopo della Quercia (1374-
1438), whose beautiful reliefs, adorning the
facade of the church of San Petronio at
Bologna, show a feeling for grace not be-
fore expressed, was, in a certain sense, the
founder of the modern school. Lorenzo
Ghiberti (1381-1455) developed a more pic-
torial style with extraordinary success; but
sculpture awaited the advent of Donatello
(1386-1468) to find its true direction and
to reach its full triumph. Luca della Rob-
bia (1400-1481) and Andrea Verroeehio
(1435-1488), the master of Leonardo da
Vinci, may also be named. The special ten-
dencies of Italian sculpture may be said to
liave reached their full expression in the
work of Michelangelo (1475-1564). Here all
previous efforts to interpret passion and
feeling were summed up and concluded. It
was toward a complete understanding of the
resources of physical expression that all
Italian art had been tending, and it is only
more fully exhibited in Michelangelo because
he was the greatest master that Italy pro-
duced. The chief characteristic of his style
was the use of colossal, highly developed
forms, combined with intense dramatic ac-
tion. His works are the statues in the chapel
of the Medici at Florence, the Captives, in
the Louvre, the colossal David, at Florence,
the Moses, in Rome,' and the Madonna, in
Bruges.

For a long period after Michelangelo
Italian sculptors were content to imitate and
sometimes to exaggerate his manner. The
only Immediate successor of Michelangelo
worthy of note is Cellini (1500-1571), of
Florence. Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680),
the master of the ''barocco" style, exempli-
fies a straining after grace and elegance by
means of affectation. In the eighteenth cen-

tury Italy became the headquarters of the
classical revival which spread thence through-
out Europe. The leading spirit in this move-
ment was Canova (1757-1822), who, al-
though he failed to restore to his art its earlier
masculine strength, at least sought in the
study of the antique for greater simplicity
and elegance in representation. Canova's
most finished productions are notable for
an affectionate tenderness of sentiment,
rather than imagination, and his figures are
never formed after the highest ideal. His
most characteristic works are the Graces,
Hebe and the Cupid and Psyche; his finest
work is the colossal group of Theseus Slaying
a Centaur, at Vienna. Canova formed Thor-
waldsen (1770-1844), the great Danish
sculptor, and his name and influence dom-
inated the art of sculpture throughout Eu-
rope for many years. Modern Italian sculp-
ture has leaned toward realism, the leading
representatives being Gallori, Magni and
Ximenes, and of those who avoided this ten-
dency, the best-known are Consani, Albani
and Fedi. Further reference to Italian art
appears in the article ITALY.
France. The early art of France was in-
fluenced by the styles prevailing at that time.
Thus the sculptures of French cathedrals
show Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic in-
fluences, the finest examples in the last being
at Amiens. Awakening in the fifteenth cen-
tury, it produced, as forerunners of the
Eenaissance, Bouteillier and Colombe (1431-
1514), and in the sixteenth century, Jean
Goujon (1530-1572), whose best work is the
Fountain of the Innocents in Paris, and
whose Diana shows all the faults and beau-
ties of the style. Cousin (1501-1589), Pilon
(1515-1590), Pierre Puget (1622-1694),
Coysevox (1640-1720) and Girardon (1630-
1715) continued the style which, while aim-
ing1 at elegance and grace, lost simplicity and
roundness. The Banish school which pro-
duced Thorwaldsen, owes its rise to French
influence. Later yet came Houdon (1741-
1828), Bosio (1769-1845), Rude (1785-
1855), Barye (1795-1875), a sculptor of ani-
mals, and Carpeaux (1827-1875), whose chief
work, La Danse, is In front of the new
opera house in Paris. Among recent artists
are Saint Marceaux, Fre*miet, Falguiere,
Mereie*, Dalou, Rodin, Dubois, Bartholdi,
Barrais, Bartholom& and Riviere* Among
these, Rodin (1840-1917) holds the fore-
most place.